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known who said that it seemed to him impossible
not to be constantly praying, by which probably
nothing more was meant than that a sense of being
near to the Invisible Presence tempered every
wish and animated every thought. Men of this
stamp must always be rare, but there seems no
reason why they should die out of society. The
scientific habit of thought may reject belief in a
sympathetic God as unproven and of no demonstrable
utility, but cannot affect to regard it as mischievous
or provably extravagant.

The belief in a future life, which seems almost
instinctive, is yet one of those essential parts of
Christianity which it is most difficult to establish
with precision, or even to put forward convincingly.
It was recommended in the first centuries of our era
by the abject misery in. which men and women
lived. The cities and provinces burdened with
debt; the nobles suspected at court, and tracked
by informers ; the peasantry mostly slaves at the
mercy of their lord and of every government official;
barbarians rushing in to destroy, or pestilence ravag-
ing ; it seemed as if the very perfection of mechanism
in the central government made it all the more an
inexorable fatality, crushing out hope and self-respect
Men so wretchedly circumstanced might well deem
that there must be a future life to compensate for
what was endured below, if they did not regard the
whole drama of existence as some wild devil's ex-
travaganza. To this feeling later on was added
the perception that such an ultimate triumph of
right in this life as Job and David believed in was
in no wise to be demonstrated, and that if we looked
forward to ^n ^xact apportionment for every one